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То the memory of my father 

Who, both through precept and example, taught me 
"That before one can be exacting with others, 

One has to be exacting with one's self. 


PREFACE 


When I was invited by Banaras Hindu University (BHU) to de- 
liver a series of lectures which would also be eventually published, 
it was open to me to speak on a subject of my choice. I decided 
to speak on the subject of examinations. This is an issue about 
which everyone feels deeply concerned. Examinations are at the 
heart of the academic process. Our understanding of this process 
however has got distorted because we have made the mistake of 
failing to understand what comes first and what comes next. This 
is why I have chosen to entitle these lectures Commonsense about 
Examinations. 

I have tried to argue in these lectures that one reason for our 
having failed so far to solve the problem is that we did not go 
about it in the right way. The problem is not only of examina- 
tions. The problem is how to ensure that effective learning takes 
place. Teaching is a crucial input and so is testing. Both of them 
have a bearing on learning. The key issue, however, is learning 
and that should never be forgotten. During the last few decades 
we have put all the emphasis on testing and how to improve it 
and make it more valid and reliable, but very little has been said 
or done in regard to teaching and learning. In consequence, we 
have neither been able to ensure good learning nor good testing. 

In order to build up my argument, it has been necessary to go 
over some of the important moves made in recent years. In parti- 
cular, I have discussed the Plan of Action put forward by the 
Ministry of Education and the UGC in 1972 in some detail. As 
Isee it, this Plan did not help matters. It attempted to replace 
the existing system of assessment altogether but, as could have 
been anticipated, we neither succeeded in displacing the old sys- 
temnor in implanting a new one. As a result, the system followed 
over the years has become even more dysfunctional than before. 

It is only very recently that the search for an ‘ideal’ solution 
was abandoned, and that, too, somewhat reluctantly. No one can 
dispute the proposition that it is the teacher who can judge best 
how good a particular student is or otherwise. What is to be done, 
however, if this ideal set of circumstances does not exist or can- 
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not be created? Nobody has stopped to investigate this question 
in practical terms and the situation has thus drifted from worse 
to disaster. 

Put bluntly, the malady required one line of treatment but those 
who were in a position to decide preferred another line. The de- 
tails of this are dealt with in the body of the lectures. АП that 
needs to be said here is that the situation today is much more 
unsatisfactory than it ever was. Whether the system has virtually 
broken down or not depends upon how one looks at the problem 
and whether one is willing to face facts. 

Having shown the weakness of the solution offered in the Plan 
of Action, I have shown through the internal evidence of UGC 
documents how the UGC has shifted its position and has now 
adopted what is called the Minimum Programme. This Programme 
has far better chances of Success, provided it is pushed through 
with the necessary commitment and dynamism. I have also gone 


into the process of reasoning which led the UGC to re-think its 
earlier stand and adopt a positi 


It is ironical that of the three 
by the Plan of Action, one (gra 
more vigorously than the othe 
so much emphasis was laid in 

more or less as a non 
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vice-versa. Internal assessment is a highly desirable practice wher- 

— ever it can work. However, the Education Commission (1964-6) 
had cautioned against combining the score of internal assessment 
with external assessment in a mechanical fashion. Despite this 
caution, mistakes have continued to be made. But that is another 
story. 

Regarding internal assessment, to which most enlightened aca- 
demics feel committed, two important points need to be made. 
One is in regard to the use of the term ‘internal assessment’. This 
description seeks to project some kind of a dichotomy between 

./ internal and external assessment. There is, in fact, no basic dicho- 
tomy between thetwo. Internal assessment seeks to assess one set 
of abilities and external assessment another. In order to assess а 
student properly, both the abilities have to be assessed in a 
manner that is at once scientifically valid and reliable. 

The essay-type questions which are set in most universities test 

< a student's depth of knowledge and range of understanding. The 
student is enabled to argue his point of view, adduce and organ- 
vize evidence for it and make out a cogent case. But there is а 
whole set of other abilities which cannot be tested through this 
mode of testing. These are no less important and are as relevant to 


A 


_ the process of learning. How is one to test a student's initiative, | 


v/C/quickness of judgement, habits of systematic work ánd a whole 

range of other skills? The essay-type examinations are not the 

appropriate mechanism for this. These can be done best of all 

through close interaction between student and teacher, which is 

J£ why internal assessment is regarded as more suitable for the pur- 

pose. 

Not only that, external examinations are conducted at best once 

a year. To conduct them more often is far from feasible. In the 

‚ду course of academic interaction, student-teacher contact takes place 

all the time. The teacher alone is in a position to judge at what 

pace the student is working and how well he is learning. Above 

all, the teacher can always find out how thorough and meticulous 

a student is. The correct term to use, therefore, should be continu- 

v/ ous assessment. Because of the way we view the problem (ех- 

ternal versus internal), we call it internal assessment. Unless this 

shift in understanding takes place, a faulty perception will con- 
tinue to falsify our understanding of the problem. 

The second issue is related to the fact that continuous assess- 


“ 
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ment has to be done by the teacher concerned. How competent 
and upright he is are questions that are central to the entire ope- 
ration of assessment,therefore. They are equally relevant in the case 
of external examinations but not quite as central. The external 
examination is an anonymous operation. The examiner never gets 
to know the identity of the examinee. So whether he is compet- 
ent or less than competent affects everyone equally. In the case 
of a face-to-face encounter, the personal factor becomes much 
more obstrusive as well as weighty than it is otherwise. To cuta 
long story short, most of those academics who swear by internal 


assessment fail to come to grips with the consequences of what 


is to be done when the norms of probity are not what they are 
expected to be. 


It is unnecessary here to discuss the reasons for the very wide 
variations in this regard. In certain institutions a kind of culture 
has grown up where the concerne 
answerable to one another. 
individuals in that set-up, 
jectively or erratically are 


appearing wrong to me. 
The system of higher edu 
affiliating system and its con 


if a plan of reform (such as 
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while discussing the issue of examination reform. At the same 
time, one cannot meaningfully talk of any innovation without 
taking into account what kind of persons are to implement those 
innovations. Instruments of implementation are no less important 
than policies or programmes. 

It is because of this refusal to face the reality that one dis- 
trusts attempts at changing the system altogether. The reality is 
that, howsoever one may object to it, the system of affiliating col- 
leges to universities is by now deeply rooted in the Indian psyche. 
The system of external examinations is very much a part of the 
affiliating system. In order to doaway with external examinations 
it is the affiliating system itself which would have to be changed. 
Attempts to do so have not succeeded so far. It is only after this 
has been done that the system of assessment can be changed. We 
are thus stuck with the system as it has evolved over the years. 
This is not to suggest that I would not like the system to change. 
What Iam not so sure about is that the requisite momentum 
for change can come only from within the educational system. 

My line of argument should not be taken to be a pleafor 
perpetuating the existing system. I have not, in fact, even 
discussed the system of public examination in any detail. But 
once it is recognized that, in terms of the Minimum Programme 
adopted by the UGC in 1982, the existing system of external ex- 
aminations stays, certain consequences follow. These have been 
discussed in the course of the lectures only by implication. In 
particular I have not gone into the questions of (a) the need for 
decentralization, (b) frequency of examinations, (c) issues relating 
to examining scripts, random sampling and scaling, and (d) the 
mechanics of re-evaluation. 

These are important issues and have an unmistakeable bearing 
upon how the existing system can be made to perform better. For 
one thing, I am not particularly qualified to discuss them. For 
another, I feel that much more thought has yet to be devoted to 
them. Once the main thrust of my argument is accepted, these 
issues can be analysed further by those more competent to deal 
with them. 

In the course of these lectures I am addressing myself primar- 
ily to those hundreds and thousands of teachers in India who are 
involved in higher education. These lectures are being published 
in the hope that they will reach a much larger audience than it 
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was my privilege to address at Varanasi. I learnt a good deal from 
the discussions that followed the lectures. In the light of what was 
said I have revised several portions of the text. I only hope that the 
argument is much better ordered now than it was when I delivered 
the lectures. I have, however, retained the form of address adopted 
in the lectures as also the polemical tone which went with them. 


Finally, it is a pleasure to thank the authorities of BHU, and 


particularly its Vice-Chancellor, Professor Iqbal Narain, for hav- 
ing invited me to speak at the 


University. BHU is one of our 
leading universities. It was a privilege to have been invited to ad- 
dress the members of the teaching community there. Тат deeply 
sensible of the honour done to me and am grateful for it. For 
my part, I hope, 


par I have responded suitably by choosing a theme 
which is of interest to all those involved in higher education. 


19.6.84 AMRIK SINGH 
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1 TEACHING-LEARNING-TESTING 


It seems appropriate to begin with a quotation from the Report 
of the Education Commission (1964-6), Discussing the issue of 
examination reform, the Commission observed. 

This is one of those areas in education about which one can 
say that the problem is known, its significance is realized, 
the broad lines of the solution—at least to begin with—are 
known; but for some reason or other an effort to implement 
iton any worthwhile scale or in a meaningful manner has 
not yet been made. What is needed is vigorous and sustained 
action. 

This was observed in 1966. In another couple of years it will 
be exactly two decades since these remarks were made. Very 
little however has been done in the course of the two decades to 
improve matters and today the situation remains approximately 
asit was when these remarks were made. Indeed, the situation 
is more difficult now, for a problem, if unsolved for a long span 
of time, becomes even more difficult to solve. This is precisely 
what seems to have happened in the case of examination 
reform. 

In such a situation it would be too much to claim that in dis- 
cussing the problem I am making a contribution to what is 
called *vigorous and sustained action'. The forum for that is 
different and, if I may say, it is spread all over India in every 
educational institution. But I feel that one reason why no vig- 
orous action has been taken on a whole body of recommenda- 
tions made by the Education Commission and several other high- 
powered bodies is that, to some extent, we have gone about 
it the wrong way. Let me hasten to explain myself. 

Dissatisfaction with examinations is not a recent phenomenon. 
More than a century ago, in 1871, the first protest was made 
by the Principal of a Calcutta college. The issue was discussed 
in the 1882 Report of the Indian Education Commission. The 
Indian University Commission (1902) had also something to say 
on the subject and observed: *The greatest evil from which uni- 
versity education in India suffers is that teaching is subordinated 
to examinations and not examinations to teaching.' More or less 
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the same point was made by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion in 1919. In fact, hardly any body of experts has not com- 
mented adversely on the system of examinations that prevails in 
the country. There is also the well-known remark of the Radha- 
krishnan Commission in 1950; ‘We are convinced that if we are 
to suggest any single reform in university education it would be 
that of examinations.’ 

This particular remark of the Radhakrishnan Commission has 
been repeatedly quoted. In my opinion, it has done a disservice 
to higher education in the country. It seems to suggest that 
examination reform is the key problem in higher education and 
implies that once that is tackled, performance in education as a 
whole will improve. But this is to see the problem in isolation 
from its wider context. Examinations, as anyone can see, seek 
to test what a student has learnt. What a student has learnt, there- 
fore, is of paramount importance. It can beno one’s contention 
that examinations should not be improved. But it is an inversion 
of priorities to put the entire emphasis on making examinations 
more objective, more valid and more reliable, and not at the same 
time dwell on the inadequacies and defects of the current modes 
of teaching and the importance of more competent learning. The 
first priority is and should be good and competent learning. It is 


only after that has been ensured that one can talk of valid and 
reliable testing. 


П 


Without quality control the whole process of manufacturing 
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would be an aggregate of a number of sub-process bereft of 
close and integral linkage with one another. But quality control 
is not the only process which needs to be improved, for each of 
the processes that contribute to the manufacture of a product 
must be investigated so that we can satisfy ourselves that the 
inputs are of the required quality and there are no weak link- 
ages. Improved quality control is not a substitute for what goes 
into the manufacturing of a product. It is the calibre of inputs 
and the mechanics of manufacture which determine whether the 
quality will be satisfactory or otherwise. The process of quality 
controlserves to identify merits and demerits, but by itself it 
cannot improve the quality or the mechanics of manufacturing. 
Those ате independent processes and have to betaken care of 
independently, even though they are at the same time inter-re- 
lated. In other words, the autonomy of each process has to be 
recognized and so has to be its dynamics. In the context of edu- 
cation, the two processes that precede testing are teaching and 


learning. 


A 


ІШ 


As а process, learning сап take place independently of teach- 
ing. So much of what we know in life is self-learnt and has not 
been taught to us by others. Some individuals have a greater 
capacity for self-learning than others, but, for the most part, it 
is safe to recognize that the teacher plays a helpful and media- ^ 
tory role. He introduces us to а given body of knowledge. He 
provides some basic information and he also explains the inter- 
connections. Having learnt with the help of a teacher or on 
our own, we go on to integrate it with existing knowledge at 
our disposal. In the ultimate sense, all education is self-educa- 
tion. Even when we are assisted in the process of learning by 
someone else, the final test of learning is the extent to which we 
have internalized what we have learnt. The role of the teacher, 
as seen from the point of view of the learner, is sometimes 
crucial and sometimes marginal. So much depends upon the com- 
petence of the learner as also his keenness to learn. 

It is only after learning has taken place that there can be any 
question of testing. Testing cannot precede learning. The mis- 
take which we have been making over the years is that we have 
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been talking of testing as if it were an independent and auto- 
nomous function in the academic process rather than the last 
stage of the trinity of teaching, learning and testing. F ollowing 
the Radhakrishnan Report it has somehow been assumed that 
everything would be fine only if we do something about exami- 
nation reform. But the central issue in our academic situation 
is not one of examination reform; it is one of ensuring good and 
competent learning. To the extent that learning cannot take place 
without skilful and effective teaching, the whole issue of teaching 
has also to be put on the dissecting table. It is some such recog- 
nition of the organic connection betweenthe two which made the 
Education Commission observe as follows: *The crippling effect 
of external examinations on the quality of work and higher 
education is so great that examination reform has become crucial 


to all progress and has to go hand in hand with improvements 
in teaching. 
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education. Whether it is acknowledged or not, nobody chooses 

^ to refer to teaching and-testing as two distinct processes. At the 
school level, self-learning is still some distance away and thus 
all the emphasis is on teaching. What is taught gets tested by the 
teacher, sometimes in the classroom and sometimes through what 
is called a promotion examination. Whatever be the details, teach- 
ing and testing are not projected as being at the two ends of a 
pole and both are regarded as being inter-related steps of the 
larger process. 

One explanation for this is that at the lower levels students 
move from one class to another more or less in terms of a natu- 
ral progression, and testing is not regarded as an independent 
operation. Teaching is regarded as important and it is teaching 
that is done in the classroom. Students are also expected to do 
a certain amount of homework. This enables them further to 
assimilate whatever they are being taught and that is how the 
process of internalization takes place. Without saying anything 
more about it, I simply wish to underline the integral nature of 
the two processes without an unnatural attempt to differentiate 
the two. 

The situation begins to change somewhat when students move 
to the higher secondary stage, where for the first time testing 
comes to have an importance which it did not have earlier. In- 
deed, some of the things being said about testing at the under- 
graduate and the postgraduate levels also become applicable to 
the higher secondary stage. The nature of the problem is the 
same as also the nature of the difficulties and it becomes clear 
that examinations seem a problem when they are de-linked from 
teaching and learning and it is only then that we start talking 
of examination reform. 

Examinations become a problem to the extent that teaching 

“and learning become deficient or poor in some way. If teaching 
and learning are satisfactory, trying to assess their depth and 
effectiveness may be difficult; but it is seen as a problem largely 
when the earlier stages of teaching and learning have for some 
reason been rendered ineffective or less than effective. In that 
situation one starts worrying about testing. In academic and 
operational terms, this stage of anxiety is described as examina- 


tion reform. 


“ 
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My contention thus is that examination reform becomes ап 
issue in education only when both teaching and learning fall short 
of the target. This starts happening either when numbers begin 
to multiply and arrangements are inadequate, or when the qual- 
ity of teachers begins to get diluted and they are unable to per- 
form as they should, or when the ethos of work degenerates to 
such an extent that nobody thinks of teaching or learning and 
everybody thinks of testing and its importance. There can be any 
number of reasons for this state of affairs, bnt we are here con- 
cerned not with the causes but the consequences. If the conse- 
quences of the process at work are that both teaching and learn- 
ing become unsatisfactory, it usually leads to a greater degree of 
concern with examinations than otherwise. When the academic 
process is unhampered, a feeling of intellectual well-being is 
generated, but if this process is hampered in some way, а sense 
of anxiety arises as to the outcome and gives rise to the preoc- 
cupation with reforming the examination system. 

If the expression of this Stage of anxiety goes back a century 
от so, it reflects a sense of concern in regard to what was being 
accomplished at the college and university level even at that time. 
There is evidence, to which we have referred already, of dissatis- 
faction with the way examinations were conducted. My conten- 
tion is that this dissatisfaction was not so much with the mode 
of conducting the examination as with the ineffective teaching 
that was taking place. Signs of this were detected a long time 
ago, but it was roughly after the first quarter of the twentieth 
century that the dissatisfaction began to articulate itself repeat- 
edly as well as loudly. One has only to go back to some of the 
earlier University Inquiry Committee Reports for evidence of this. 


By the time the Radhakrishan Commission reported in 1950, 
the situation was regarded as sufficie 


; ntly dismal to be described 
in the following words by the Commission : 


adequate they are, and how they tend to corrupt the moral 
standards of university life, 
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Surely the situation could not have suddenly deteriorated 
within two or three years of the departure of the British. Clearly, 
the situation had been unsatisfactory all these years. In all like- 
lihood the process had gone on for a quarter century or more. 
That is why the Commission used the words that it did. It was 
after giving this description of the situation that the Commission 
went on to state that if we are to suggest one single reform in 
university education it should be that of the examinations. 
While diagnosing the problem the Commission and others have 
almost always attached more importance to the visible symptoms 
and not to the basic cause of what produces those symptoms. 
I cannot by any means pretend that before the recent, and not 
so recent, criticism of examinations was articulated so vehement- 
ly that the examinations were conducted in the right way. They 
were certainly not, and all the objections made against them 
were valid and proper. A proper analysis of the universities 
should not merely identify visible symptoms but also attempt 
to get to the root of the problem. 

The root of the problem lies in poor and unsatisfactory teach- 
ing carried on year after year and with a certain degree of mono- 
tony and sterility. The cumulative impression one is left with is 
of total dissatisfaction but dissatisfaction with what, that is my 
question? If dissatisfaction is expressed only with the mode of 
testing, that, in my opinion, does not go far enough. The basic 
problem is that students have not learnt all that they were re- 
quired and expected to learn. Instead of trying to do something 
about imparting better instruction and ensuring better learning, 
we instead start questioning the manner in which they are tested, 
which does not help us tackle the basic problem and improve 


the situation. 


VI 


On the basis of what has been quoted from the Radhakrishan 
Report, it should be clear that the situation even before 1947 
was unsatisfactory. Since then it has got much worse. Amongst 
the factors that have contributed to the deterioration, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned briefly : 

(a) A phenomenal expansion in numbers. 'The fifties and the 
sixties in particular were decades of unremitting expansion when 
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the rate of growth of numbers per year was sometimes as high as 
13-14 per cent. In no other country of the world has expansion 
ever taken place at such a breakneck speed. The highest rate of 
growth in any other country has been 5-6 per cent per year. Even 
in Nigeria, which is now passing though a phase of remorese- 
less expansion, the rate of expansion (on the basis of somewhat 
incomplete figures) is expected to be no more than 7-8 per cent 
per year. 

The exceptionally high rate of growth in India had implica- 
tions in respect of the two inputs which are crucialto any educa- 
tional operation. Physical facilities have been far from adequate 
and the availability of the teaching staff of the requisite calibre 
has failed to keep pace with the demand. In consequence students 
at every level are much more seriously under-taught today than 
they were at any stage in earlier decades. 

(b) The medium of instruction. Even though Indian langu- 
ages has been introduced as the media of instruction before 1947, 
the primacy of English was never in doubt. For almost two dec- 
ades after 1947 there was a planned attempt to introduce Indian 
languages as the media of instruction. Beginning with the mid- 
sixties, however, a growing trend in favour of English is recog- 
nizable, even though in most Hindi-speaking states the balance 
is still in favour of Hindi and against English. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, almost two-thirds of the students opt for the 
Indian languages and approximately one-third opt for English. 
This duality creates certain problems, particularly in respect of 
availability of textbooks, book collections in the library, the 


competence of the teaching faculty, etc. Their cumulative impact 
has been the lowering of standards. 


(с) The rise of student 
earlier, student power has 
It is not necessary here to 
should be stated that most 
in character. Whereas the 


power. Since the early sixties, if not 
been a reality on almost every campus. 
80 into the reasons for this, but it 
Student demands tend to be populist 
in | Success of the academic process re- 
quires hard and rigorous work, student pressures have been ex- 
actly in the opposite direction, The usual demands are for the 
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thrust undermine the academic process, with the result that 
teaching becomes more and more perfunctory and ineffective. 
When the date for examinations draws near, students are not re- 
ady to sit for them and all kinds of pretexts, legal and not so legal, 
are found to evade the examination or put it off. In Gujarat, 
not so long ago, students were permitted to move on to the next 
class without any examination in utter disregard of the univer- 
sity’s regulations. This was challenged and the matter is still 
pending before the Supreme Court. By the time the judgement 
is given the matter will be entirely of academic interest, with the 
students having passed out of educational institutions and enter- 
ed the world of work. There are so many other instances that 
can be given, but it is not necessary to do so here. 

(а) Politicalization апа permissiveness. The reference to 
Gujarat illustrates the extraordinary politicization of universities 
rather than the mere assertion of student power. In certain 
cases, as in this one, the two get intertwined. In certain others, 
the politicization of students and teachers is an independent 
phenomenon and manifests itself in a variety of ways. For 
instance, there was the Telengana movement in the early seven- 
ties and the J. P. movement in Bihar in 1974-5. Similarly, stu- 
dents have been engaged in political struggle in Assam for a 
number of years. In all such cases, there is seldom an insistence 
upon the academic proprieties being observed, the minimum 
number of lectures being delivered and the required study being 
put in by students. The imperatives of political agitation are 
seen to be more urgent than those of academic life. 

On the whole, the ethos of work is so lax and, indeed, so per- 
missive in almost all educational institutions, that the academic 
process gets hurt beyond repair. There is no sanctity attached 
whatsoever to the importance of teaching and learning. Only 
the visible expression of it, the process of testing, is regarded as 
important. In certain cases, e.g. in Bihar during the J. P. agita- 
tion, teaching is not done even for 20-30 days, and yet, so 
as to conform to the cycle of annual examinations, universities 
decide to conduct them in terms of the schedule specified. This 
is done in total disregard of what the students were required to 
do and what they have actually done. 

The sorry state of affairs is explicitly recognized in A Minimum 
Programme on Examination Reforms circulated by the UGC to 
e 71:9 
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the universities in 1982. Inter-alia, it says: “Чо examination 
should be held without fulfilling the requirement of a minimum 
number of lectures/tutorials/laboratory sessions, etc. which should 
be clearly laid down by the universities." 

(e) The evil of mass copying. Till the early sixties the phe- 
nomenon was known as the use of unfair means and even though 
it was recognized that certain individuals might adopt unfair 
means, this was never described as mass copying. Mass copying 
is a relatively new phenomenon, and can only occur with the 
connivance of others connected with examinations— teachers, the 
invigilation staff, the forces of law and order and whoever else 
may be involved in the operation. All in some degree or other 
connive at what is happening, which leads to mass copying. While 
this particular phenomenon has a good deal to do with the mode 
of conducting the examination, most academics тесорпіге the 
fact that it stems from the kind of teaching done in the classroom 
and the amount of study that students do on their own. 

(f) Deterioration at the postgraduate and research levels. 
Almost half the postgraduates in the country today are being 
produced not by the universities but by the postgraduate colleges. 
Except for a handful of them, say 40 or 50, the remaining colleges 


are sub-standard in every sense of the term. Till 1973, the scales 
of pay in colleges with pos 


those where undergraduate 


‘umber (till recently it was 10-15 per 
; E 9 on to undertake university and col- 
lege teaching. Their Own training has been far from rigorous, 


achers they brin f 
Wo 2 8 the same values 0 
T and standards of performance to bear upon their function- 
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ing that they encountered as students. Amongst other factors, 
this has contributed in no small measure to the sharp decline in 
the standards of a large number of universities and colleges. In- 
breeding is only one of the problems. Equally serious is the fact 
that those appointed, whether from the same institution or from 
another, have not been properly and rigorously trained. 

(g) Reduced funding. As is widely recognized, while other 
sectors of education have been neglected, higher and professional 
education have been pampered. This was the situation till a few 
years ago, but now even higher education is under pressure. This 
is for a somewhat odd reason! When scales of pay were revised 
about a decade ago, some increase in the outlay was sanctioned 
but it fell short of the increase in expenditure. Consequently, 
the other heads of expenditure, such as the purchase of books 
and scientific equipment and administrative expenditure, etc. have 
not received the support that they deserved. Salaries have to be 
paid in any case, but other items of expenditure are regarded as 
flexible, with the result that an imbalance over funding has devel- 
oped and it will be some time before it is redressed. 

These are some of the obvious factors that have contributed 
to the lowering of teaching and learning. Others can also be 
cited (more notably, the promotion policy, which always empha- 
sized published work and seldom, if ever, took adequate notice 
of teaching competence). The intention here is not to be com- 
prehensive, but rather, to delineate the context in which teach- 
ing and learning take place and to make clear that teaching and 
learning today are in a much less satisfactory state than ever 
before in the country. Therefore, to repeat, the most important 
problem in higher education is not examination reform, but to 
make teaching and learning more effective and meaningful. 

In talking of examination reform we are talking of a problem 
which by itself is important, no doubt, but in the total context 
it is not one of the problems that has to be tackled first of all. 


VII 
Let us briefly but critically review some of the attempts at 
reform made so far, so that we can draw appropriate conclusions 


and learn for the future. ) r 
We have referred to the diagnosis of the Radhakrishnan 
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Commission, but it is necessary to provide some further details 
from it. Having made that oft-quoted statement about examin- 
ation reform, the Commission went on to observe as follows: 


We suggest the introduction of valid, reliable, adequate add 
Objective examinations in the universities of India at the 
earliest possible time. Without this there is danger that Indian 
higher education will fall into chaos. 

In view of its many advantages we feel that an important 
and far-reaching improvement in Indian education can be 
initiated by the introduction of this modern technique of 
educational measurement and evaluation. . .. But we do not 
wish to create the impression that objective testing should 
necessarily rule out the essay-type examination altogether. . . . 
Objective testing will have to be supplemented by the essay- 
type examination. Tt is, therefore, essential to see that the ob- 
vious defects of this type are minimized as far as possible. 


The essay-type examination which prevails at the degree stage, 
as elsewhere, suffers from some major defects. It has usually no 
clearly defined purpose; it is, therefore, invalid. Its sampling is 
very arbitrary and limited; it is inadequate. Its Scoring is subjec- 
tive and therefore not reliable. 


It is a matter of his 
implement the recomm 
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number of American experts coming out to India. Beginning in 
the early fifties, it became stronger with every succeeding year 
and only in the early seventies was it to some extent halted. 
American experts connected with education almost invariably 
projected their own system of assessment as being the best in 
the world. While taking place independently, the two pheno- 
mena (Indian students going to the U.S.A. and American experts 
coming to India), supported each other. Interestingly enough, most 
of the protagonists of examination reform in this period had either 
been exposed to American practice or were converts to that mode 
of thinking. It seemed to them that everything would be fine in 
Indian education only if we adopted the system of internal assess- 
ment. In fact, most of the talk of examination reform started with 
internal assessment and ended with internal assessment. There is 
a good deal more that can be said on this subject, but let that 
wait. 


ҮШ 


The third outcome of the Radhakrishnan Commission led to 
further developments of a retrograde kind. As long as there were 
two examinations to be cleared (intermediate and degree exami- 
nations) іп four years, the established cycle was an examination 
every two years. Promotion from the first year to the second 
and then from the third to the fourth year wasa college affair, and 
the university was not involved. But when a three-year and integ- 
tated degree course was introduced a question arose about the 
spacing of examinations. In some universities an examination 
was introduced at the end of every year. In others there was an 
examination at the end of two years, and then the final exa- 
mination. Perhaps one or two other variations were also tried 
out, but the total effect was that the number of examinations 
increased: One has only to look at the work schedule of any 
examination branch to see how year after year the number of exa- 
minations has kept on increasing. In this way, examinations be- 
came a substitute for learning and, to some extent, the lever for it. 

Why and how did this come to pass? The assumption seemed 
to be that the only way to ensure that students worked earnestly 
was to provide for frequent examinations. What went on in the 
classsroom and what the students did in private were not regarded 
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as important by themselves. Nobody stopped to ask why it was pre- 
ferableto bring the fear of examination nearer and more immi- 
nent toskilfuland competent learning. Whathappened between one 
examination and another was not important. More than ever be- 
fore, learning was subordinated to examinations. No wonderit led 
some people to comment, ‘India does not have an educational Sys- 
tem. India has only an examination system.’ 

There was no doubt some dissatisfaction with what was happen- 
ing. One of the early measures taken by the UGC was to invite Dr 
Bloom to advise about examinations. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion was also involved in the whole exercise anda Central Evalu- 
ation Unit was established in 1958 mainly in respect of secondary 
education. A number of state governments were also involved and 
several important steps were taken to put things on a scientific 
basis. Within the next few years, the school system as a whole was 
performing better in this Tespect than the university system. State 
Evaluation Units had been established in a number of regions 


and a large number of teachers trained in the new technique of 
assessment. 


ernal assessment. Those were 
been established and agricul- 
€ established. In these institu- 
ed as theestablished mode and 


it also recommended a system of internal 
assessment as a supplem 
Commission entered a c 
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ternal assessments should not be mechanically added to the exter- 
nal marks but kept separate, and that both should be shown side 
by side in the final certificate. Second, it recommended that the 
UGC set up an examination Reform Unit for higher education at 
a sufficiently high level so that it could work in collaboration with 
the universities. Third, the Commission strongly recommended 
that, even if the existing system of examinations and classifying 
results was continued, it should be supplemented by mentioning 
in the same certificate the relative grading of the student on a five 
point scale. 

Seen by themselves, these recommendations cannot be faulted 
in any significant way. One of the recommendations in particu- 
lar could have helped the universities to avoid a number of pitfalls. 
Several universities combined the results of internal assessment 
with external marking in a mechanical fashion, against which the 
Commission had warned in no uncertain terms. Not surprisingly, 
hardly any of these recommendations were acted upon. Curiously, 
even the UGC did not set up the high-powered body that had been 
recommended even though the Chairman of the Education Com- 
misson continued to be the Chairman of the UGC for six orseven 
years after the Report was submitted. Was it lack of initiative or 
of conviction? It is difficult to say. 

However, it is likely that, had this step been taken, it could 
have led to some substantive results; but that was not to be. This 
state of immobility continued for several years. The Education 
Commission had underlined the need for vigorous and sustained 
action. But there was no vigorous or sustained action. The rate 
of expansion kept up its relentless march and there was little time 
for attending to other programmes. It was about this period 
that the Public Accounts Committee said that, even when funds 
had been provided for Quality Improvement Programmes, the 


UGC did not fully utilize the funds. 


X 


h this state of affairs, the Association of Indian 
initiative in early 1971. A seminar 
tely half the universities and se- 
d. Two major features emerged 
emphasis on internal assess- 


Dissatisfied wit 
Universities (AIU) took a major i 
was convened in which approxima 
veral other educationists participate 
from this seminar: a comparative de- 
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ment and the projection of the concept of question of banking. 
The recommendations of the seminar were later considered by a 
Special Meeting of Vice-Chancellors in the latter part of the year. 
A certain momentum was generated, but given the prevailing so- 
cial and academic situation, what tilts the scales is not an appeal 
to reason but insistence by those in a position to lay down the 
law—in respect of higher education this means the UGC. But as 
the UGC was more involved with the disbursement of grants than 
with its basic function of determining and coordinating stan- 
dards, the situation concerning examinations continued to de- 
teriorate. 

Against this background, the Ministry of Education took an 
important initiative in late 1971. A Plan of Action in respect of 
examination reform was worked out. One of the experts was 
Director of the NCERT, but all the others were drawn from the 
universities. Probably for the first time, an incisive analysis of the 
situation was made and practical suggestions offered. As a model 
of conciseness and lucidity it would be difficult to improve upon 
the Plan that was put forward. In order to have the plan imple- 
mented by the universities, it was necessary for the UGC to endor- 


se it, and this was achieved the following year. The Plan was put 
into operation soon after. 


Its basic thrust pertained to 
plained in some detail in the 
of Internal Assessment, 
Banks. Another Appendix 
ing a National Examinatio 
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large universities and it seemed at one time as if the tide would 
turn. In my judgement, with a little more effort the majority of 
universities would have accepted Grading as an important part 
of the reform movement. But somewhere along the line the will 
weakened, and opposition to the change was not met head on. 
Consequently, during the last 4-5 years, more and more univer- 
sities have given up Grading. By itself it is not such a major set- 
back except that the will to change has thereby been undermined. 
Internal assessment was pushed less vigorously and was also 
accepted reluctantly. There was no loss of fervour as far as its 
protagonists were concerned, but the real bottleneck was the un- 
happy experience of several universities in the early sixties. What 
had worked in another social setting did not work in the Indian 
situation. In most places, internal assessment came to be used 
either to favour certain students or to victimize others. In only 
a few instance and at a few institutions did the innovation work 
successfully. In several institutions students revolted against it 
though, to be sure, in several others they wanted it to be intro- 
duced. To put the situation in its correct perspective, it must 
also be said that in institutions where admission was selective, 
where the student-teacher ratio was favourable and where the 
tight ethos of work prevailed, there was never a serious problem. 
It may be mentioned іп passing at this stage that, from the 
mid-sixties ownards, Indian education got split into two parallel 
and co-existing systems. There was the vast bulk of students 
who were enrolled in ill-housed, ill-equiped and sub-standard 
colleges and there were a few thousand students who enrolled in 
elite colleges and other university-level institutions. Where the 
elite institutions were part of the university, there was an uneasi- 
ness about the absence of internal assessment. In most of these 
places internal assessment did not exist and the academically 
ambitious students suffered in consequence. In a few places, 
where those institutions were able to carve out a place for them- 
selves, the system of internal assessment was followed. This also 
occurred in those professional institutions which were permitted 
to have a separate set of rules. The sum total of these develop- 
ment was that in the elite sector internal assessment was hand- 
led successfully. In the remaining institutions it was either not 
introduced and, if in certain places it was, it led to problems. 
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XI 


The third step recommended was in respect of Question Banks. 
Of the various proposals made in that Plan, this proposal is elu- 
cidated with a certain amount of specific detail. Other proposals 
were also detailed, but they did not have the same measure of 
concreteness about them. Secondly, question banking was seen 
not in isolation but in the context of a wider scheme of acade- 
mic renovation. For instance, it was almost for the first time in 
any such proposal that the importance of drawing up the right 
kind of syllabus and its division into clearly defined sub-heads 
was stressed. In previous proposals the merits of a well-designed 
question paper had been described, but the matter had been left 
at that. The two had now been seen in relation to each other. 
What is more, the role of an average teacher who was not in- 
volved with decision-making in any manner was also underlined. 
On the whole, it was an important step in the right direction. 

But there was one sérious flaw in the scheme. In the Plan, as 
worked out originally, it was stated that a question bank may 
consist of 50-100 questions. In the Zonal Workshops which were 
held a couple of years later this proposal was expanded to in- 
clude 100-150 questions in a paper. In my opinion, this represent- 
ed only a partial understanding of the dynamics of question 


banking. Since I will be talking about this in greater detail later, 
I do not wish to say anything more at this stage than merely 
note the fact. 


The more important thing to be said here is that hardly any- 


thing was done to popularize this concept in universities. For 
almost half a decade the matter re 
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January 1971; by itself the AIU did a certain amount of pushing 
and promotion and in a limited way it also produced some results. 
However, had the UGC also promoted the scheme as strongly as it 
could have done the situation would have been much better than 
it is today. My own feeling is that, when in a few years from now 
this period is appraised with a fresh eye, the lack of support for 
question banking at that point of time will be regarded as a lapse 
on the part of the UGC. 

The more pertinent question to raise, however, is what hap- 
pened to this Plan of Action? On the whole, it was defeated— 
whether this was through lack of effort to promote it or the lack 
of assertion on the part of the UGC in providing academic leader- 
ship, or some other reason, is for those involved in universities 
and colleges to decide. I propose to discuss this question to- 
wards the end of my lectures in greater detail. But I do wish to 
say in passing at this juncture that the situation would not have 
been as unsatisfactory as it is today had the UGC done its job 


more effectively. 
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The Plan of Action prepared by the Ministry of Education contains 
a small section right in the beginning which deals with impedi- 
ments to reform. It deserves to be reproduced in full, both for 
its conciseness and attempt to grapple with issues in concrete 
detail. The exact words are given below: 


In spite of the large area of agreement and the pressing need 
of examination reform, we have not been able to make much 


headway in this direction. The reasons for the failure seem to 
be the following : 


OA а. A large body of teachers and educational administrators is 
not yet fully conscious of the subjectivity, unreliability and lack 
of validity of the examinations as conducted today. On the 
other hand, an alternative system has n. 


b. Thereare vested interests. The 
together have a vast machiner 


Many university teachers 
Y from remuneration. 


authority, advice, and legal privilege to brin bout a change. 
They have left the initiative іп the hands of Телі who suffer 
from drawbacks (а) and ( b) above е 


d. Them latively weight "Tw 
avoiding or postponing exami y Weighty reason give 


versities. 


This analysis is good as fa 


T as it goes but, in my opinion, it is 
deficient in two important i m ; 


Tespects. One, it does not take into 
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account the attitude of the common man in regard to university 
examinations. While examinations are conducted by and in edu- 
cational institutions, what they signify to the public is of con- 
siderable public import: examinations are not a private transac- 
tion between students and teachers, but are also of public concern. 
If the academic community places a high premium on a certain 
level of achievement, the nature and scope of that achievement 
must be understood and recognized by most people. Unless it is 
so understood, there will be less acceptability by the public and, 
to that extent, a loss of credibility. 

Second, this lack of alignment between public and academic 
perception has led to a gross error of judgement. In line with 
the general approach of focussing on examinations and regard- 
ing teaching and learning as of little consequence, the matter was 
treated as one which concerned only academics. But academics 
do not function in а social vacuum, and are judged not only by 
fellow academics but also by the general public. Even if it is 
assumed that the public is misinformed or misled, it is the res- 
ponsibility of academics to ensure that this does not happen. In 
working out the Plan of Action, however, this factor was not 
taken into account. On the contrary, а whole structure of policy 
was formulated on the presumption that, once assessment by the 
teacher becomes the cornerstone of academic functioning, all 
the other problems, including the public distrust of examination, 
would be taken care of. That is why internal assessment was re- 
garded as the key reform which required to be introduced. In 
the introduction to the Plan of Action, six points are mentioned 
about which it is said that there was general agreement. The last 


point reads as follows : 


The most sound educational procedure would be to allow 
teachers of various courses to evaluate the performance of their 
students in accordance with the objectives they had set before 
themselves, so that instruction may be improved in the light 

Ї the Education Commission 


of thi ion. The Report of 
(Ue tds Dp 290: “Оле line of attack would be to abol- 


15] d the external examinations based on them, 
eR (a peg by a system of internal and continuous 
eyaluation by teachers themselves. This is. already being done 
in some institutions, like the Indian Institutes of Technology 
and the agricultural universities and it could be increasingly 
extended to others as soon as the necessary facilities and 
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conditions can be provided. We hope that at no distant date it 
will be adopted by all the teaching universities and that the 
major universities would give a lead in the matter." 


The sheer effrontery of this observation is breath-taking. On 
what basis was it assumed that there was general agreement con- 
cerning the introduction of internal assessment? Was this ques- 
tion discussed in any representative forum? If so, when and 
where? The description of internal assessment ‘as the most sound 
educational procedure’ in India’s context has no basis or any 
authority. It might be the opinion of the members of the com- 
mittee which drew up the Plan of Action, but it does not follow 
that there was 'generalagreement' on this issue. Even the comment 
of the Education Commission quoted above does not have the tone 
of finality which is sought to be given to it in the Plan of Action. 
Above all, on what grounds can it be said that what is good for 
the IITs is also good for a college with an enrolment of less than 
а hundred students? 

The fact is that elitism has so penetrated the thinking of people 
9n various committees and commissions that they are unable to 


study local problems except through alien eyes. Their outlook 
and sympathies have been condit 


renders them more or less incap 
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tutions is so small as not to be even one per cent of the total. 
What is to happen in the remaining institutions which constitute 
the overwhelming majority? That is the real nub of the matter. 
It is a pity that the Plan of Action had very little to say on this 
subject: 

Not only did the Plan emphasize internal assessment, it also 
more or less ignored the public dimension of examinations. As 
stated earlie?, an examination in a college or a university is not 
a private transaction but something in the nature of a public an- 
nouncement. There was some dim recognition of this aspect of 
the problem in the list of impediments, wherein it is stated that 
*the most common and relatively weighty reason given for avoid- 
ing or postponing examination reform is that if any university 
would give up external examinations, its degree would be de- 
valued’. Had the logic of this argument been followed through, the 
committee would not have ignored the issue of public examina- 
tions as it did. As if that was not enough, the issue of boom- 
ing numbers (sometimes running to as high as a quarter million 
in one university) was neatly side-stepped. Instead, the committee 
attempted to change the very basis of testing. Had the new basis 
come to prevail, the academic scene would no doubt have 
undergone a sea change. However, what happened was the exact 
Opposite. The system of internal assessment did not come to be 
accepted. On the contrary, the system of public examinations got 
further entrenched in public esteem. Today, the common senti- 
Ment is that internal assessment can be and is usually manipu- 
lated, whereas the public examination alone gives a reliable index 
of the com ce of students. 

The ee the Plan of Action and the UGC should ex- 
plain why the Plan was not implemented despite the fact that the 
authority as well as resources of the UGC were behind it. Any 
number of elaborate explanations can and will be advanced, but 
my explanation is simple: the recommendations of the Plan of 
Action were unfeasible and, given the ethos of academic life and 
the peculiarities of the Indian situation, it could not have been 
implemented. Lest this be considered an overstatement, here is 
What the UGC said two years a80 in a statement on examina- 
tion reforms with the sub-title 4 Minimum Programme wherein 
Urgent attention is drawn to the following tWo aspects: (а) Syl- 


labus/Question Papers and (b) Conduct of Examinations. Since 
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(a) is pertinent to the issue under discussion, let it be quoted in 
full: 


(i) The syllabus in each paper should be demarcated into well- 
defined units/areas of content along with a topic-wise 
break-down. The units may be numbered. 

(ii) Examiners should be free to repeat questions set in previous 
examinations. This is necessary in order to ensure that stu- 
dents do not leave out important portions of the syllabus. 
Instructions to paper setters should be amended accord- 
ingly. 

(iii) There is often a very wide choice given to students for 
answering questions, say 5 out of 10. Such overall choice 
restricts the area of knowledge with which a student can 
pass an examination and is therefore undesirable. If there 


is choice, it may be provided by alternate questions in each 
unit of the syllabus. 


(iv) No examination should be held without fulfilling the re- 
quirement of a minimum number of lectures/tutorials/labo- 


ratory sessions, etc. which should be clearly laid down by 
the university. 


The point to note here is that for the first time the importance 
of pubic examinations is recognized and nothing is said about 
internal assessment. The extraordinary emphasis placed on inter- 
nal assessment in the Plan of Action did not lead to any positive 
outcome. Not only that, public examinations, instead of losing 
in importance had come to be accepted as not only a necessary 
evil but also the accepted mode of testing. That being so, it would 
not have served any useful purpose to emphasize the need for in- 
ternal assessment any further and dwell on its mechanics, as hàd 
been done in the Plan of Action. Experience over the years had 


led to a reluctant recognition of the fact that the problem now 
was how to teform the existing system. 


ш 


à new system had failed and 
d but come to enjoy a greater 
hat situation the only feasible 
) Which would seek to improve 
c examinations. Hence the recommendations 


as made above. In order not to sound inconsistent, however, and 


ama 
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before these four recommendations were made, it was stated : 


While reiterating its support for long-term perspectives of 
examination reforms as spelt out in ‘Examination Reforms—A 
Plan of Action’, the Commission would suggest the following 
urgent measures for implementation by each and every univer- 
sity. These measures do not involve any change in Acts, Statutes 
or Ordinances and as such it is expected that universities would 
implement the various measures with immediate effect and 
latest by the beginning of the academic session 1982-3. 


Gone is the earlier breezy conviction that the prevailing system 
of evaluation should be replaced by internal assessment. Similar- 
ly, gone is the earlier strategy whereby only a dozen universities 
were picked out for selective improvement. Instead, it is said that 
these measures have to be implemented by each and every uni- 
versity. Nothing is said about Question Banking, Grading, a Na- 
tional Examination and a number of other features. This is not to 
imply that the UGC had turned its back on them, but it needs 
to be recognized that it took the UGC almost a decade to realize 
that what works in one situation does not necessarily work in 
another. 

The Indian situation was different from that in the U.S.A. in 
two important respects. One, the quality of those who were enter- 
ing the teaching profession had been declining over the years in 
a marked manner. It was unrealistic to expect them to carry the 
load of internal assessment, which cannot be carried unless the 
individual undertaking the job is competent as well as conscien- 
tious. With competence declining, the situation could perhaps have 
been saved had there been a high degree of conscientiousness. 
That also has suffered a setback with every year that has passed. 
Social pressures were too overpowering for academics to sustain 
their morale or even preserve their integrity. Ín any case, every- 
one was not keen on preserving it and before long, the inevitable 
happened. Given their ethos of work, the academic institutions 
turned out to be no different from others. І 

Second, internal assessment, which should properly speaking 
be called continuous assessment, demands continuous work. While 
a certain number of teachers are willing to and. indeed do put in 
continuous work, it is not true of the vast majority of them. And 
Yet, if a system is to be evolved, everybody working in it A to 
conform to it. Not only that, there has to bea built-in procedure 
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of monitoring within that system so that once a thing is agreed 
upon everyone acts accordingly. This has not come to pass, ex- 
cept in the elite institutions where the ethos of work is different. 

For confirmation of this state of affairs, one has only to look 
at the experience of a small number of institutions where the 
semester system was tried. That innovation too did not succeed, 
principally because it demanded intensive and continuous work 
from teachers as much as from students. Neither was prepared 
for this and the system has thus been abandoned in most places 
or continues only in the formal sense. Instead of an annual exam- 
ination, there are now two examinations in the year with the 
syllabus conveniently divided into two parts, and that is all. The 
semester system demands a different pace of work and is based 
upon an entirely different philosophy of work than the one we 
witness in most of our academic institutions. 

This reference to the semester system is incidental. What is 
under discussion is the willingness of academics, especially at the 
undergraduate level, to apply themselves Systematically to the 
task of keeping personal contact with a large number of students 
and maintaining files on them. Lecturing to large classes is one 
thing, but dealing with students on an individual basis is differ- 
ent. The existing student-teacher ratio comes in the way of this 
kind of interaction. Nor do the policies of enrolment permit the 
right kind of ethos to be established. In other words, there is à 
whole set of preconditions which must be met before teaching 
and learning can take place, and these are not being met. As if 
this were not bad enough, everything gets vitiated by the corrupt 
manner in which examinations are conducted. To talk of inter- 
nal assessment in this lawless situation amounts to suggesting 
that, if bread is unobtainable, people should eat cake instead. 


IV 


Educational institutions today, both colleges and universities, 
are no different from the market place. The moral values that 
prevail in them are exactly the same as those encountered any- 
where else. This being so, how is it feasible to operate a system 
of assessment which cannot function without teachers and stu- 
dents trusting each other and believingin each other's bonafides? 
Things may be worse today than they were a decade ago. But 
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even a decade ago it was clear, except to those who refused to 
see, that the functioning of educational institutions was vitiated 
by the canker of manipulation and cynicism. Recommending in- 
ternal assessment as the corner-stone of examination reforms in 
that situation could only be thought of by people with a deter- 
mined unwillingness to face reality. Assessment by the teacher 
cannot be faulted except only on ethical and administrative 
grounds. When university after university abandoned internal 
assessment around the nineteen-sixties, considerable data calling 
into question both the ethical and administrative premises was 
generated in each one of them. Why was it ignored? It is a 
question that must be answered. 

In this context, reference must be made once more to the wide- 
spread corruption in respect of examinations that has grown over 
the years. The worst affected has been the conduct of examina- 
tions, but it would be naive to think that the other two phases of 
examination work (before and after the examination) are untaint- 
ed by corruption. As already indicated, mass copying cannot 
take place unless those who are in charge of the examination, i.e. 
the academics, have been effectively intimidated. Similarly, those 
who are involved in the process of checking and prevention must 
be willing to enter into a pact of mutual support or at least not 
turn a blind eye to what is happening around them. 

It should not be necessary to quote chapter and verse here. 
АШ this has been happening over the years and is within the 
knowledge of each one of us and yet, in total disregard of the аса- 
demic situation as well as the objective reality in which exami- 
nations have to be conducted, it was recommended that internal 
assessment be introduced in all kinds of institutions. It is true 
that a number of safeguards were suggested. But how were those 
to be enforced? Nobody asked that question or answered it. Had 
it been asked, it would have been clear even to the purblind that 
nothing was more calculated to destroy the sanctity of the acade- 
mic process than vesting authority in those who had no scruples 
in misusing it. This is precisely what the majority of academics 


were doing, or at least seen to be doing. 


У 


At this stage І would like to venture а hypothesis. There is a 
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close and perhaps organic connection between corruption in edu- 
cational life and corruption elsewhere. Which is the cause and 
which is the effect is not the issue here. The issue is whether 
educational institutions can be free of the virus which is corrod- 
ing the rest of society. My belief is that both are expressions of 
the same perverted values and toa great extent support and feed 
each other. Practices which were unthinkable a decade or two ago 
have come to be accepted as the norm today. Ihave seen it happen 
before my very eyes and quite often wonder whether a career in 
education provides even a Sanctuary from all the dishonesty and 
vulgarity that is encountered in most places. 

In a manner of speaking, the rot begins at the early stages of 
education. In school or college the pupil may find teachers being 
remunerated even when no job is being done. At school the child 
may not émulate the dishonesty he witnesses around himself. But 
às soon as he can do so (and this means the college and the uni- 
versity stage), he will practise what he has observed. What chance 
does internal assessment have in this state of moral anarchy? 

And having said this, I would like to elaborate my hypothesis 
thus: the day internalassessment comes to beaccepted as workable 


in our educational institutions as the basic tool of assessment, it 
would be conclusive de 


been as follows: 


One, we failed to diagnose the Problem, for we refused to re- 
cognize the reality as it obtained on the ground. 

Two, the remedies which we Prescribed could not have suc- 
ceeded in the situation in Which we were working. 

Three, instead of matters improving, they have deteriorated 
further. 

Four, 


public examinations have Come to stay in our situation. 
The atte 


mpt to change the system is not likely to succeed till such 
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time as educational institutions become centres of learning and 
function as they ought to function. 

Five, internal assessment, while highly desirable in itself, can 
be used only as a supplement to the external examination and 
not in place of it. The safeguards suggested in this behalf in the 
Plan of Action need to be ensured in actual practice. It is only 
after these have been implemented for a certain length of time 
that anything like a radical restructuring of the system can even 
be thought of. 

Six, in circulating a Minimum Programme to all universities 
the UGC has come to accept the error of its ways. Without for- 
mally disavowing its insistence on internal assessment it has 
recognized the fact that it is only by reforming the public 
examinations that some improvement in the situation can take 
place. It is a major step forward. What is required now is to give 
more thought to the strategy for change as well as the mechanics 


of change. 


VI 


While I will discuss the strategy and mechanics of change in 
my next lecture, there are three issues which I wish to take up 
now. One relates to the stated obsession amongst some people 
that no reform in the examination system is possible unless we 
adopt internal assessment as the principal mode of assessment. 
In this connection, the protagonists of internal assessment should 
be asked whether standards of performance in British universi- 
ties are inferior to those in American universities. 

British universities rely upon one final test at the end of the 
course administered in the usual, anonymous way characteristic 
of public examinations. The answers that students are required to 
write are usually in the form of essays which are regarded by some 
as neither valid nor objective nor reliable. In India we borrowed 
the British system and, even after over a hundered years, con- 
tinue to follow it for the most part. The pertinent question there- 
fore is: how is it that the British, despite all the defects of the sys- 
tem, manage to effectively educate their students who compare 
With the best in the world, while we in India fail to do even a 


Teasonable job? 


To some extent the answet has already been given in the course 
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of these lectures. Teaching and learning are not given the secon- 
dary place in British universities that they have in our universities. 
Students who enter the universities have usually had an intensive 
training so that, when they leave school, they are not academi- 
cally deficient in the same way in which most of our studentsare. 
Further, the student-teacher ratio is highly favourable in the uni- 
versities. While at Oxford and Cambridge a student may miss his 
lectures, he cannot miss his weekly tutorial. In the other universi- 
ties there is not the same measure of insistence on written work. 
Written work is, however, done and teachers supervise it in a fairly 
consistent and systematic way. The only thing that does not 
happen in British universities, unlike the practice in American 
universities is to give weightage to this written work in the final 
result. The students’ score depends upon his performance in 
the public examination. 

The British also have some supplementary devices to ensure 
that there is coordination amongst universities, for instance, in 
following the system of external examiners they attach consider- 
able importance to their crucial role both in respect of coordina- 


tion andthe actual performance of students. Secondly, moderation, 
both of question papers and of results,isa widely accepted practice. 
Thirdly, the style 


| of question papers in British universities today 
is no longer the same as it was a few decades ago. The Ameri- 
can influence has made itself felt in this respect. While some ques- 


at can be given, but it is not 
necessary to do so here. Quite a few British universities make use 
of the latest techniques of evaluation in regard to which the 
Americans have made an outstanding contribution. Thus, while 
the British have not given up the system that they have followed 
all these years they have taken over some of the useful insights 
and methods evolved across thi 


е Atlantic. 
The purpose of this long di 


? gression, if digression it is, is to in- 
dicate that standards of регѓо; zd 


n ingand learning. In regard to both, the British 
universities ha’ been guilty of slackness nor have they al- 


cur even when 
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there was a surge of expansion after the Robbins Report in the 
sixties, for standards of excellence have got built into their sys- 
tem of education. Even when there are strains and stresses, those 
are not allowed to undermine the generally accepted standards of 
performance. Іп India, alas, this has not occurred and, like a bad 
workman who blames his tool, we have got involved in an un- 
necessary and perhaps unimportant controversy with regard to 
the modes and methods of assessment rather than the mode and 
content of education. 


VIT 


The second issue that I wish to take up here pertains to the role 
and performance of the UGC in respect of examinations. It should 
be evident by now that UGC took a wrong turning when it put 
so much emphasis on internal assessment and had nothing to say 
about how external examinations are to be conducted, particularly 
by universities which are required to handle hundreds of thou- 
sands of students. Theproblems regarding mass examinations have 
been discussed in considerable detail by a number of people, but 
it isnecessary to call attention once again to the inexplicable fail- 
ure of the UGC to promote and establish a high-powered profes- 
sional body which is concerned with theseproblems. Had this been 
done two decades ago, when it was first mooted, things might not 
have deteriorated to the extent that they PAP The шш 
of such a body today should be regarded as a major priori у, 
therefore. Md Ere usually advanced is that UGC lacked 
Statutory powers to establish such a body. That may be 50. But was 
any move made to seek such powers? In any case, is it advisable 
for the UGC to establish such a body under its own auspices? 
Perhaps a better arrangement would be to have an independent 
body, with the UGC supportingit and operating through it. 

Because of the role that the UGC has played in getting succes- 
Sive revisions inthe scales of pay of university and college teachers, 
it has come to be the most visible of the various all-India Pa 
Ordinating bodies. There are a number of other equally dicen 
bodies and they, too, need to be drawn into the pes 
examination reform: these are the Medical Council of n B 
the Bar Council of India, the Indian Council of Agricu и 
Research, the All-India Council of Technical Education an 
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one or two others, including the Association of Indian Uni- 
versities. There are bodies like the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion and other organizations which are equally concerned with 
the problem of the assessment of candidates competing for 
all kinds of jobs under the Government of India. In some ways 
they too can be involved in the proposed organization of a 
National Testing Service (NTS) as well as its governance. 
Perhaps all these bodies can be brought together to constitute 
the governing board of the professional body (NTS) that ought to 
be organized. It is not necessary to discuss its charter of work here. 
Nor should it be necessary to take away some of the important 
functions of these various co-ordinating bodies and vest them in 
this new professional organization. In fact, if this is done it would 
create a fresh crop of problems. In other words, each of the 
various co-ordinating bodies should continue to exercise most of 
the powers it is already vested with. Only the powers concerning 
examinations should be exercised through the new and yet-to-be- 
established body. It is necessary to ensure this because, as argued 
repeatedly, examinations are not an independent operation and 
constitute a linkin the academic process. To delink them from the 
academic process would be to defeat the overall objectives; hence 
this plea for the involvement of the various со 


as also the insistence on their co-ordinated wo 
professional body. 


-ordinating bodies 
rking with the new 


It is difficult to anticipate how the new body will work and what 

projects it will initiateand execute, Improving examinations isnot 
the simple business many people haveassumed it to be. There are 
three components of any meaningful action—pedagogic, techni- 
caland administrative. The pedagogic aspects should be primarily 
handled by academics. Though academics are usually involved in 
decision-making at present, they are seldom put at the centre of 
things which, to that extent, weakens programmes of activity. The 
administrative aspects are handled by the examination branch. 
While some people working in this branch no doubt have an 
appreciation of pedagogic matters, not everyone does and some 
of the decisions taken by the administrative branch thus lead to 
difficulties. Efforts are made periodically to reconcile the two 
points of view, with results which range from total to very partial 
success. 


It is the technical aspect which remains sadly neglected. Some 
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academics and administrators no doubt have some understand- 
ing of these problems, but their number is not particularly large. 
In any case, the vast body of teachers seem totally innocent of 
the technical aspects of testing. For instance, issues like the 
scaling of marks and re-evaluation cannot be understood or han- 
dled properly unless those who do so possess a certain degree 
of technical expertise. 

One important role thatan expert body such as the NTS would 
perform would be to combine these three requirements in its 
policies as wellas its personnel. Consequently, decisions taken 
would be integrated in character. The present state of isolation 
between teaching, learning and testing should to some extent dis- 
appear in consequence. This, inturn, would lead to better acade- 
mic performance all around. In any case, there should not be the 
slightest doubt that, with a student population as vast as in India 
and with the problems being so complex and so persistent, there 
hasto be an expert body whose principal responsibility is to pro- 
vide the kind of expertise which today is encountered here and 
there in an isolated and disorganized fashion. We need a central- 
ized body which is basically professional in character and works in 
close collaboration with the various co-ordinating bodies already 
in existence. 

An equally important matter that requires to betackeld by the 
UGC is to monitor what the universities do or do not do. Even 
the Plan of Action adopted a decade ago could have been more 
successful had there been some monitoring by the UGC. What 
usually happens is something like this: a circular is issued by the 
UGC to the universities: it is in turn reported to the university 
bodies, which discuss it perfunctorily and then take certain deci- 
sions. Whether those decisions are acted upon or not is another 
matter. Our Vice-Chancellors on the whole are a harassed lot, 
and most of them have neither the time, inclination nor energy to 
implement those decisions. Once in a while somebody wakes 
up, there is a flurry of jnconclusive activity and the matter is left 
at that. 

What is to be done in this situation? The forces for re- 
form within a university are not sufficiently strong to leave 
the matter to the university alone. The initiative taken by the 
UGC manifests itself principally in the form of a mere communi- 
cation to the universities that is barely acted upon and that is 
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how we һауе drifted year after year and decade after decade. 
Regarding examinations, the UGC did set up an internal mecha- 
nism called the Implementation Committee which met off and on 
and reviewed the situation. But the whole matter was handled so 
casually and in such low key that, except for informing itself, the 
UGC did not undertake a campaign in pursuit of what it had 
recommended. As stated earlier, some progress was made in 
regard to grades and marks. However, this momentum too was 
allowed to die and the situation reverted to what it was. 

Lack of monitoring is one of the more serious failings of the 
UGC. The Review Committee which reported in early 1977 also 
commented on this. However, nothing has been done so far to 
create a suitable monitoring mechanism in the UGC. Regardless 
of whether this will ever occur, it is clear that without sustained 
monitoring by the UGC not much will get done at the ground 
level. Even should the UGC monitor each university, there is 
likely to be evasion, resistance and even non-performance in the 
university, but such questions could be tackled at a later stage. 

This is not the occasion to dilate further on the importance of 
monitoring by the UGC, for monitoring is without question an 
important role for an organization like the UGC. Examination 
reform is one of the areas where, without sustained and intensive 
monitoring by the UGC, very little is likely to be done because 
the forces ranged against it are much too deeply rooted in the 
academic and social situation in universities and colleges. In the 
Minimum Programme circulated to the universities, 
indication that monitoring the work of universities 
is a part of the scheme. Somethin 
has to be both more 
Commission put it. 


there is an 
in this area 
g is perhaps being done, but it 
‘vigorous’ and ‘sustained’, as the Education 


VIII 


The UGC as well as the various other co-ordinating bodies 
have another very important job to perform. As most academics 
do not have the requisite information concerning the technical 
aspects of examinations, systematic, professional training in re- 
Bard to all these matters is necessary for them. The Association 
of Indian Universities has been attemptingto provide this training 
through correspondence courses at two or three levels for the last 
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few years, but not even a couple of hundred candidates have 
successfully completed them. Quite a large number joined and 
then dropped out. Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that 
the overwhelming majority of academics do not know what they 
ought to know about the latest methods of testing and examining 
and their lack of knowledge on this front amounts to perpetuating 
the existing state of ignorance and apathy. Every co-ordinating 
agency connected with higher education in the country should be 
involved in the process of training teachers to overcome this 
situation. Teachers of medicine have one kind of requirement, 
teachers of engineering another kind, and teachers in the arts, 
science and commerce faculties have yet another kind of require- 
ment, and so on. Clearly, the programme would have to be pre- 
pared keeping in view the requirements of various categories of 
teachers, their mode of working, their period of availability, and 
such other details. At this stage what needs to be emphasized is 
that without such training being imparted to everyone in the 
teaching profession, it would not be possible to make any effective 


advance on this front. 


3 A MINIMUM PROGRAMME 


Having said so much in criticism of internal assessment in the 
Indian situation, it is perhaps incumbent ón me to suggest an 
alternative approach. It is gratifying therefore to be able to say 
that the UGC has already suggested what requires to be done 
through its latest and, in my opinion, experience-based think- 
ing as embodied in its Minimum Programme, from which Í quoted 
earlier. It may be helpful, however, to go into the line of reasoning 
which led the UGC to identify two items of activity as the basic 
items which need to be attended to on a priority basis. 

Even at the risk of repeating myself, I would like it to be re- 
cognized that, after a futile and wasteful attempt to introduce in- 
ternal assessment for almost a decade, the UGC has come to the 
conclusion that it lacks the capability of changing the system of 
assessment and that the complexities of the Indian situation do 
not permit it to do so. This in turn has led it to realize clearly 
that, if thesystem of external examinations could not be replaced, 
the only feasible alternative was to do something to improve it. 

As we have already noted, over the years several people had of- 
fered all kinds of suggestions to improve the examination system. 
To recapitulate: as early as 1950, the Radhakrishnan Commis- 
Sion Report had recommended a judicious mix of the new type 
of questions with the old, essay-type. The Education Commission 
however, favoured (a) the introduction of more frequent, period- 
ical assessment so that undue emphasis on the final examination 
as the sole determinant of success was reduced, and (b) reform of 
evaluation techniques. With regard to (b), not much was achiev- 
ed. As for (a), everything hinged upon the mode of assessment 
which, in its essentials, was expected to be internal rather than 
external. Consequently, even this reform could not be implement- 
ed. It was against such a background, and a few years later, that 

the Plan of Action was projected. 

The Minimum Programme has identified four major steps that 
need to be taken concerning the framing of syllabi, how question 
papers are to be set, why offering a very wide choice of questions 
militates against effective learning and what are the precondi- 
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tions for teaching and learning which must be fulfilled before an 
examination is held. A brief reference to the relevant text of the 
Programme as given in the Appendices illustrates the point that 
is sought to be made here. 

Each of these points is based on the recognition that the aca- 
demic system is being undermined by the neglect of teaching as 
well as learning and the negative role that testing for the sake of 
testing plays in respect of both teaching and learning. All the 
relevant aspects of the problem are covered with the emphasis 
that they deserve, as also the mutually complementary role that 
each plays in order to evolve an appropriate strategy. 

Coming to the Programme's second recommendation about the 
conduct of examinations, no details are elaborated. Perhaps it was 
not necessary to do so, for universities know what requires to be 
done as most of them have years of experience in conducting 
examinations. For obvious reasons, the Minimum Programme 
could not have gone into the question of why examinations arenot 
conducted satisfactorily. While one important reason isthe corrup- 
tion that seeps into academic life from outside, no less insidious 
is the collapse of integrity within the profession. Corruption in 
examinations is the most blatant manifestation of what is cor- 
roding the academic system both from within and without. If this 
corruption is to be removed, as without question it must be, strin- 
gent sanctions will have to be devised against those academics who 
connive at thiskind of corruption. In plain words, it is important 
to draw a distinction between academics and non-academics who 
are guilty of corruption. In my opinion, academics caught in 
the act need to be penalized more severely than non-academics. 
Academics, in a sense, are entrusted with the responsibility of en- 
suring that nothing goes wrong and if they do not behave with 
due probity, their fault is much greater. 

In their sum total, the recommendations of the Minimum Pro- 
gramme seek to meet those preconditions to which I have referred 
repeatedly and which, in my opinion, cannot be whittled down 
except at the cost of writing off the system. Teaching has to be 
done in an effective manner, but teaching is not an end in itself 
and has to lead to competent and successful learning. How well 
learning has taken place can be found out only through testing, 
and testing too cannot be an end in itself. Its primary function is 
to evaluate the learning that has taken place and to some extent 
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also aid the process of learning. The proposals made in the Mini- 
mum Programme seek to achieve these objectives and grapple with 
the heart of the problem. However, even if all thefour important 
and inter-related steps are taken in full, their impact will be lost 
unless the proper conduct of examinations is ensured. If examina- 
tions are tainted by corruption in any way, there will be no way 
of knowing whether teaching has been done effectively and whether 
learning has followed in consequence. 

The focus of the four recommendations of the Minimum Pro- 
gramme is on the academic preparation that precedes testing. 
Without that preparation testing has no meaning and hence, 


equally important is the manner in which learning and teaching 
are done. 


II 


If the Minimum Programme is so well devised, where is the 
problem then? The problem lies in the extent to which this Pro- 
gramme may or may not be implemented. I have already referred 
to a crucial bottleneck in this regard—the lack of monitoring by 
the UGC. Whether the UGC can improve on this front in the 
years to come remains to be seen. This is one aspect of the prob- 
lem. The second aspect is that the UGC regards its Minimum Pro- 
grammeas one of the numerous things it has undertaken to do. My 


contention is that nothing that the UGC does or can do is more 
crucial than ensuring that this Programme is implemented both 
in letter and spirit. I would go further and submit that everything 
else that a university does or seeks assistance for should be sec- 
ondary to what it does in respect of the Minimum Programme. The 
Minimum Programme is meant not only for better examinations, 
but also for better teaching and learning. It is learning primarily 
which is at a discount in today’s situation. If we can put it at the 
centre of things, most other problems would get taken care of. 
Perhaps this should be explained further, Whatever happens in 
а university is designed to improve learning. Whether it be the 
creation of physical facilities or library and laboratory facilities or 
provision of hostels or other facilities, everything is meant ulti- 
mately to facilitate learning and make it more meaningful. Even 
the selection of teachers, the scales of pay that are given to them, 
the other amenities that are provided to them, the conditions of 
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work and service which are devised for them, the way the aca- 
demic terms are organized, indeed everything that happens in a 
university is ultimately designed to make better learning possible. 

Overthe years,each of these issues has cometo assume a separate 
importance of its own and command both attention and patron- 
age. Their total thrust which is meant to ensure better and more 
competent learning has, however, been lost sight of. In every uni- 
versity, therefore, these individual items get discussed in a man- 
ner and measure that they do not deserve. What they are meant 
to accomplish in their total aggregate— better learning— does not 
receive ап equal measure of attention and a blurring of the true 
focus takes place. The Minimum Programme seeks to restore this 
focus and that is why I would like to see it implemented. 


ІП 


While the Minimum Programme outlines the nature of the re- 
quired change, it is somewhat weak as far as the strategy of change 
is concerned. How is the change to be brought about? This is a 
question that has not been faced and represents a serious gap in 
planning. 

Reference has been made more than once to the imperative need 
for monitoring by the UGC. The same should apply to the vari- 
ous other all-India co-ordinating bodies too. Monitoring by these 
numerous bodies is important and, indeed, indispensable. It will 
be difficult to accomplish anything significant without some degree 
of accountability on the part of universities and colleges to these 
various co-ordinating bodies whose primary task is to determine 
and maintain standards. From this, however, it need not be in- 
ferred that monitoring alone will ensure that the job is done. А 
part of the job would certainly get done because an all-India body 
like the UGC charged with the responsibility of co-ordinating 
standards of performance is determined to ensure that some posi- 
tive steps are taken. Even though it would be naive to believe that 
by itself this alone would ensure total success, a determined and 
Co-ordinated drive by these various co-ordinating agencies would 
certainly achieve something. 

It would not be out of place to discuss here what is meant by 
monitoring. In order to understand this concept one hasto link it 
with the lack of accountability in our academic system, something 
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to which reference has been made earlier. With nobody seeming to 
feel accountable for what happens or does not happen, somebody 
has got to worry about all the effort and expenditure that go 
into higher education. Who shall it be? Shall it be the individual 
unit (a college or a university department)? Or shall it be the big- 
ger unit which performs the role of being responsible for what 
others connected with it, whether in an affiliating role or other- 
wise, do or fail to do? An equally valid principle of organization 
would be to expect, even require, every co-ordinating agency in 
the field of higher education to prescribe and enforce what the 
institutions connected with them should do. 

This is already happening in a number of areas. For instance, 
the Medical Council has laid down the rules of admission, the 
qualifications that must be fulfilled by those seeking admission, 
the manner in which students are to be instructed as wellas tested 
and a whole host of other things. In respect of the Minimum Pro- 
gramme, the UGC too has already prescribed what is required. 
The only issue now is to ensure that it is done and done so deci- 
sively that nobody can argue about the aims and methods of doing 
so. It should not be necessary to go into details here. Anyone with 
any experience of administration knows what has to be achieved 
in a situation like this and how to ensure compliance with the 
directive issued. Nothing short of total compliance will do, es- 
pecially in a matter so fundamental to the health of the academic 
system. 

In order to have a better record of performance, it is important 
that improvements occur even at the local and State levels, in col- 
leges and the universities to which these colleges are affiliated. 
Thestubborn problem in higher education is at the undergraduate 
level, which contains 85 per cent of the students. A large number 
of students are not interested in what is done in the classroom, 
but their presence has to be recognized as well as taken into ac- 
count while planning any kind of change. This is not to imply 
that problems at the postgraduate level are easier to solve or are 
less urgent. Only their scale is much smaller. Therefore in terms of 
strategy one should primarily think of dealing with the problems 
that will arise in respeet of the vast body of undergraduates. 

omparative neglect of monitoring thus far, 
devise a strategy that makes it possible for 


monitoring to take place even on а local basis, without necessarily 
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relying on the UGC. Perhaps a strategy could be devised where- 
by students and teachers monitor eàch other in the classroom. 
To monitor what is being done orice a year is one thing, but to 
do so everyday and day after day is quite different. In my judge- 
ment, the concept of question banking is one such device and 
it deserves to be examined much more carefully from this point 
of view. When I first put it forward in 1971, Llooked upon it pre- 
cisely in this light. It appeared to me to be a potent instrument 
for creating the kind of teaching situation in the classroom which 
does not exist today but which it is possible to create provided we 
change our technique of teaching. 


IV 


What was my starting point in advocating question banking? It 
was clear to me that in our situation internal assessment would 
not work. It was evident that, whether good or bad, we were stuck 
with the examination system which we had inherited, but that 
something had to be done to improve it. The rot began right from 
the beginning. The manner in which the syllabus was drawn up 
left a good deal to be desired. For instance, the committee of 
bject would meet and, after some casual 
few things. It was left to the convenor 
n some cases he wrote down what had 
hers he injected items on his own so as 
to tilt the balance in certain unforeseen directions. Most mem- 
bers of the committee were not interested in what was happening, 
except in the power and patronage which their membership of the 
committee conferred on them. At any rate, they could not be 
bothered to attend to these details and the details therefore were 
settled by the man who wrote the minutes in whatever manner he 


thought best. 
In the majority of cases. 


courses in a particular su 
discussion, agree upon а 
to draw up the minutes. I 
been agreed upon but in ot 


perhaps 70-80 per cent, students would 
not even know the scope of the paper in which they were being 
instructed and merely noted what the teacher taught in the class- 
room. Whether what he taught was in pursuance of an overall de- 

ry to students. In any case, not many 


sign or not remained a myste: 
students cared to find out, and everything was left to the teacher. 
Whether he took his job seriously or not was for him to decide. 


There were no pressures, social or academic, to make him rise to 
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the demands on him. The syllabus was so sketchy and sometimes 
5о unbalanced that the teacher could give it any interpretation he 
wished. In most cases, regardless of the details of the syllabus, his 
lecture was always the same. The Syllabus may have changed from 
time to time, but seldom his lecture. That apart, the syllabus did 
not give the teacher any guidelines and it was up to him to inter- 
pret it as he wished. Usually he so interpreted it as not to extend 
himself in any direction. That is why he taught whatever he knew 
regardless of whether the syllabus demanded it or otherwise. 

It was therefore clear that unless syllabi are drawn up much more 
carefully and in greater detail, with an overall design and the ob- 
jectives of teaching clearly stated, the performance of the average 
teacher would not improve. Let it not be forgotten that we oper- 
ate in a system in which colleges are affiliated to a university. What 
are the points of contact between a college and the university? 
Mainly two. One is the syllabus prescribed by the university and 
the other is the examination conducted by it. Unless the syllabus 
is a well-ordered and comprehensive document which also lays 
down a programme of work, contact between the university and 
college does not get properly established. To use military parlance, 
the syllabus must be Something like a regimental order and what 
is contained in it has to be acted upon. So as to have the requi- 
Site authority, the regimental order must say everything clearly 
ve no room for ambiguity or prevarication. 
In order to illustrate this point, it would be useful to say that 
every syllabus of every university discipline, both at the under- 
graduate and at the postgraudate levels, should include the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. The relative weightage of each topic. Some topics require 
more attention than others. How much more attention or other- 
wise is to be given to various topics should be indicated through 
а notation—for instance, one topic may carry the weightage of 
20 per cent and another 10 per cent, and so on. 

2. The approximate teaching time that is expected to be given 
in the classroom. In their aggregate, it should become clear 
whether a particular paper requires 50 hours or 100 hours of 
teaching, or more or less. This would enable both theteachers and 
the framers of the time-table to act in accordance with the recom- 
mendation made. Not only that, these details would have a direct 
bearing on the total duration of teaching days in an academic year. 
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According to the UGC, every college or university must teach for 
180 days in the year, excluding time spent on examinations and 
other marginal activity. In actual practice, as everybody knows, 
no more than 33-50 per cent of this obligation is fulfilled. How- 
ever, once the syllabus makes clear the required number of teach- 
ing hours (and, in their aggregate, the various syllabi should add 
up to 180 days), it would set into motion the new kind of moni- 
toring machinery which is the need of the hour. 

3. Perhaps most importantly, the text of the syllabus should 
state clearly what abilities, skills and attitudes are meant to be 
developed in a particular paper or discipline. Clarity about the 
objectives of learning is by now a well accepted part of educa- 
tional philosophy. It is odd to put it no more strongly that in 
India we do not regard it as a matter of supreme importance. 

Writing on this subject a few years ago I explained the ap- 


proach as follows: 
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except to carry them out. In plain words, the limitations of the 
affiliating system must be recognised and accepted till such time 
as the system is changed. It is not possible to be an affiliated college 
in India and then attempt to function like an American college, 
for the two are mutually incompatible. An attempt to reconcile 
the two modes of organization has been made and the concept of 
an autonomous college has been evolved. Unfortunately, even 
this experiment has thus far failed to take off the ground. 

There is also the related question of large chunks of the sylla- 
bus being ignored altogether. Questions in the question paper are 
framed in such a way that there is a lot of choice and, in any case, 
the general assumption is that questions set in the last year will 
not be repeated without a gap. In consequence, there are certain 
parts of the syllabus which can be left out conveniently without 
detriment to the need to prepare for the examination, Evidently, 
if better learning is to be ensured the question paper has to be de- 
signed in such a manner as not to permit this kind of thing. 

The issue of redesigning question papers has been considered 
to be of crucial importance for a number of years, It should not 
be necessary to say anything more on the Subject except to add 
one thing. Question papers cannot be redesigned in a meaning- 
ful and emphatic way except with reference to the syllabus. The 
two have to be brought into alignment with each other if the ob- 
jective of the right kind of testing (based upon the right kind of 
teaching and learning) has to be achieved, Hence the importance 
of remodelling university syllabi as a crucial, preparatory step to 
the redesigning of question papers, 


У 


What about the job in the classroom? I recalled to myself my 
habit of asking students a number of questions when I finished 
discussing a particular topic. Their answers вауе me an indication 
of whether they had followed what I had explained, and where 
the gaps were—in certain cases things had to be gone over again, 
Another variant of this was the questions raised by students— 
they may not have followed something and wanted their doubts 
to be cleared. Once those were presented I tried to clarify matters, 
All this resulted in that close interaction between teacher and 
student which is one of the joys and rewards of teaching, 
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I further recalled that, when I was asked to set a question paper, 
I often drew upon questions that had presented themselves to my 
mind as I was teaching. Frequently I referred to questions fram- 
ed in the past either by myself or by colleagues and altogether there 
was a bank of some 100-200 questions from which to draw upon. 
Only 10 or 12 of them had to be identified and then put in a cer- 
tain order. But the total stock of questions at my disposal was 
considerably larger. If, in addition to the syllabus drawn up by the 
committee of courses, a few model question papers could also be 
drawn up by it so that the external examiner by and large confor- 
med to the pattern envisaged by the committee, it would not only 
be more logical and in line with its approach but also minimize 
administrative and academic problems. It was clear to me, there- 
fore, that not only must the committee of courses draw up a list 
of objectives, a detailed syllabus with hours of instruction assig- 
ned to each topic as also their relative weightage, but also a couple 
of model question papers. 

From a few model question papers it was only another step to 
paraphrasing each of the topics included in the syllabus into a 
large number of questions. Each topic has a number of aspects 
and sub-aspects and can be approached from a variety of angles. 
Each topic contains within itselfa variety of details which in turn 
come to acquire a new meaning and a new significance when re- 
lated to other topics. It would be possible, [argued to myself, to 
paraphrase the syllabus of any university subject at any level in- 
to a few hundred questions. 

Every teacher could and, indeed, should participate in this exer- 
cise of framing questions. This would give teachers not only a feel- 
ing of involvement but prompt those so inclined to dig deeper 
into the subject and explore the interconnections in several ways 
and from a variety of approaches. Apart from teachers, even stu- 
dents could be involved in this exercise. There are always a few 
students in almost every class who are alert to what the teacher 
is doing and the direction in which he is taking them. Such stu- 
dents can be expected as well as encouraged to play the role of 
framing appropriate questions at the appropriate level. 


VI 


Then there was the psychological dimension of examinations. 
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Almost everywhere in the world students are afraid of them. In 
the period preceding any kind of a test most people find them- 
selves in a state of tension, which sometimes becomes unbear- 
able and leads to a state of psychosis. 

In seeking to analyse this problem further I concluded that the 
source of this apprehension is the fact that the examination is set 
for us by others. Would one's state of mind be different, I asked 
myself, if the timing of the examination were to be chosen by one- 
self? The obvious analogy that came to mind was the driving test 
preparatory to getting a driving licence. The candidate prepares 
for the test day in and day out but it is for him to decide when 
he is ready for the test. To a large extent, we are afraid of being 
tested not necessarily because we feel ourselves to be unequal to 
the test or are afraid of being rejected, but because the choice of 
the timing is imposed from outside. Could this analogy be applied 
to examinations as one knows them? Presumably not. Examina- 
tions are fixed according to a certain schedule drawn up by people 
who are totally anonymous as far as most of us are concerned. 
The schedule is drawn up by others and we have no choice except 
to conform to that schedule, which, in turn gives rise to appre- 
hensions we have already referred to. 

Is there any way of overcoming this apprehension? There is no 
answer to this, except that one feels somewhat less apprehensive 
when, at the end of a lecture, the teacher asks a few questions and 
students are able to answer them. Putting and answering of ques- 


tions must be as much a part of every day instruction as is the 
usual, general kind of exposition of a subject. 


VII 
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As far as teachers are concerned, the questions would be like 
milestones, so to speak. As for students, they would be the sign- 
posts to learning. The teacher would know how far and in which 
direction to explore his subject and the student would come to 
know the terrain and the turns and twists much better. Occasion- 
ally, students could also prompt the teachers to explore a direc- 
tion which had somehow remained untouched. There are endless 
possibilities of intellectual interaction between students and teach- 
ers that could follow the use of question banks. 

So far so good, as they say. The adoption of this innovation, it 
was clear to me, would make for much better teaching and much 
better learning. But how to ensure that the student willingly travel- 
led with the teacher in that uncharted territory of knowledge? It 
was to kindle an enthusiasm for study in the heart of the student 
that the concept of question banking was formulated. What if 
students could be made to believe that there would be no surprises 
in the examination and that what they were to be examined from 
was already known to them! In other words, a collection of ques- 
tions could be presented to students as if it were a pot of gold, 
and all that they had to do was to make sure that they did not miss 
the chance of bidding for it. Even if it is wicked to seduce students 
into the act and pursuit of learning through cupidity, the cause 
of learning more than justified it. 

This is one aspect of the proposal. Another is to use question 
banking as an aid to teaching. This can be easily done, and through 
it the syllabus i$ no longer a remote and unknown document. It 
is paraphrased and elaborated for students into hundreds of ques- 
tions so that, by the time a syllabus is covered, students with the 
help of the questions already contained as part of a syllabus can 
verify for themselves whether they know the answers to them 
or not. As far as the teacher is concerned the questions formu- 
lated as part of a syllabus indicate to him the limits within which 
he has to operate, as also the extent of freedom that is available 
to him to stray from the limits laid down. A couple of universi- 
ties have already adopted this practice with positive results; but 
we need to persuade a larger number of universities and teachers 
to look upon this new strategy of teaching as a step which unlocks 
for them unsuspected avenues of student-teacher interaction. 

However, there are two common misconceptions about ques- 
tion banking and those must be dealt with. One is that it is some 
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kind of compromise with the devil. It has been suggested, for ins- 
tance, that there cannot be an examination if students already 
know the questions they are going to be asked. The assumption 
here seems to be that students should be taken by surprise and, 
unless this occurs, the examination cannot be regarded as a test 
of ability. In my opinion, this misjudges the purpose of еуаш- 
ation, which is notto spring surprises upon students orto put them 
ata disadvantage. The purpose is to find out whether students have 
learnt what they set out to learn. If they have learnt, the only other 
relevant question is how well they have done so. This leads to is- 
sues like marking and grading, on which subjects a good deal of 
research has been done in recent decades and policies can be 
framed in the light of those findings. At any rate, it should be clear 
beyond doubt that no examiner should attempt to outwit the 
examinees. 

The second misconception is to be seen in a proposal of the Plan 
of Action. The original Plan suggested that only 50-100 questions 
be framed per paper. This was a travesty of the original concept, 
for the intention is not only to cover the broad outline, but to go 
even into the minute details of a subject. Not only that, the inter- 
connections must also be elaborated. If a total view of the situa- 
tion is taken it should be clear that the number of questions can- 
not but be very substantial,whether they are 500 or 1000 per disci- 
pline at the relevant level or more or less is not the issue, The issue 
simply is that the entire range of study must be explored in depth 
so that students and teachers cover a subject as fully as possible. 
Where the number of questions ina question bank is small, it also 
raises the spectre of help-books being published. A. large number 
of questions makes this unlikely, but if it does, all glory to 
those who master everything about that limited territory of knowl- 
edge which a particular paper contains. What more can one want 
of a student than that he knows everything about a chosen 
topic? 

Some of you might wonder why I am taking so much time in 
going into such details. My answer to this is threefold: 

(1) both teaching and learning belong to what I call the grey 
areas in our academic situation. If a Proposal can help ensure 
better teaching as well as better learning it is to be welcomed; 

(2) without some kind of motive power, it would be difficult to 
give that leverage to teaching and learning which, properly speak- 
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ing, belongs to them. Where is the motive power to come from, 
but by linking up teaching with testing in the manner suggested 
here. By themselves, teachers may not be enthusiastic about 
teaching. But once students know that what they are learning 
and the way they are learning enables them to take examinations 
in their stride, they will not only enjoy study but perhaps even 
become enthusiastic about it; 

(3) by using the concept of question banking as the central 
strategy of teaching in our situation, what we really do is to 
lock students and teachers into an arrangement where they moni- 
tor each other's moves and actions and, no less important, their 
respective commitments to teaching and learning. Such a strategy 
cannot but draw the best out of both. Students would like to learn 
everything that can be of use to them in an examination and 
teachers will be obliged to teach all they can because the students 
so demand it. Seen in these cold terms, this argument might seem 
to be an exercise in sophistry. But I am convinced that, in our 
situation, where professional consciousness is virtually non-exis- 
tent and the desire for learning is both patchy and superficial, 
there cannot be a better way of making both students and teachers 
stretch themselves to the maximum of their capabilities. Even at 
the risk of seeming to exaggerate, I would say that this aspect of 
the proposal should outweigh every objection that can be made 


against question banking. 


VIII 


Having talked about question banking at some length, I wish to 
say three things in conclusion. One, the system of public exami- 
nations has come to stay in our country, at least for the present. 
It may not be the best possible system, but it cannot be discarded 
altogether. In fact enlightened opinion is in favour of having a mix 
of short-answer and essay-type questions and the latter is usually 
associated with the traditional system as practised in India. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission said so in categorical terms and so 
have several other well informed experts. In my eyes,the principal 
significance of the Minimum Programme circulated by the UGC, 
more or less in supersession of the earlier Plan of Action, lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that the UGC has ultimately accepted the reali- 
ties of the Indian situation and is no longer insistent upon 
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imposing something which is acceptable neither to students nor 
society at large. This being so, the focus has to be on reforming 
the existing system rather than evolving a new one. 

Two, if we are by and large adhering to the existing system, 
even through suitable modifications, we have to think of ways and 
means whereby not only do examinations improve but instruction 
and learning are also made more effective. Question banking has 
an important contribution to make in this regard. It may not be 
all that is being claimed for it. At the same time it is probably 
the only pedagogic technique which is not only capable of pro- 
ducing good results but also of generating a certain degree of mo- 
mentum to keep the academic process going. Having buried the 
ghost of internal assessment it is time now to embark on a fresh 
phase of effort. 

The Minimum Programme is a welcome development and we 
need to enrich it by integrating the concept of question bank- 
ing with it. This concept is discussed in quite some detail in 
the Report of the Seminar on ‘Examinations in Higher Educa- 
tion’ conducted by the AIU in 1971 (See Appendix I) as well 
as the Plan of Action put out in 1972. In the course of my 
remarks I have only added some further details and tried to argue 
that question banking not only cuts across the barriers of teach- 
ing, learning and testing but also integrates all three. Above all, 
in our stagnant situation, no other approach to the problem has 
a greater potentiality for releasing the hidden forces of reform and 
renovation. 

Three, I would not like to claim that every possible issue in res- 
pect of examinations has been dealt with in the course of these 
lectures. For my part I have focussed on the primacy of teaching 
and learning, the organic relationship that testing has with these 
two preceding stages and the manner in which all three should 
be integrated so as not to create any imbalances. I have also talk- 
ed about why we have failed to solve the problem so far and how 
it can be solved by adopting the right approach. 

It is not my intention to dilate on these problems any further 
except to say that there are quite a number of other important 
issues as well which have to be dealt with. I have not chosen to 
refer to any of them. For one thing, most of these issues arise after 
the proposed line of argument has been accepted and, for another, 
the material already available on the subject can be referred to. To 
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some extent,the issues also require to be discussed in further detail. 
Whatis missing is a perspective and a programme. In my modest 
way I have tried to present both and I conclude in the hope that 
the line of argument presented here will make us re-examine our 
earlier strategies and programmes and compel some rethinking on 


the subject. 
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APPENDIX I 
A POOL OF QUESTIONS 


No reform in examinations is possible unless teachers as well as 
students are involved in very large numbers. The existing system 
is so firmly established that to change it even in minor matters 
requires enormous effort, And if the change intended to be car- 
ried out relates to the redesigning of question-papers, the amount 
of resistance encountered will be extraordinarily all-pervasive and 
persistent. To (a) overcome these difficulties, to (b) improve the 
tone and content of teaching, and to (c) facilitate changes in cur- 
ricula, a new idea was mooted and it deserves serious considera- 
tion, 

The idea is not all that new, in a manner of speaking. Today 
the syllabus is laid down by a committee of courses consisting of 
a small number of people while the actual teaching is done by the 
wide mass of teachers, (The situation being what it is, it is diffi- 
cult to visualise a change in it in the near future.) In regard to the 
syllabus, however, it has already been suggested that, in addition 
to what is done at present, the objectives of instruction should be 
formulated clearly and in some detail. This would be a break with 
the existing system, Perhaps this can be carried out relatively 
easily. 

The next step is more difficult and more open to controversy. 
According to the prevalent practice, a paper-setter in a certain 
subject is appointed. He sets the question-paper and sends it to 
the university. In certain cases it is moderated. In certain other 
cases it is printed without anyone having a further look at it. The 
crucial change proposed is that the paper-setter while drafting his 
question-paper need not operate exclusively on his own resources, 
Instead his main job should be to select questions with due em- 
phasis on spread, internal choice, relative emphasis on different 
types of questions, etc. from a pool of questions maintained by 
the university on an on-going and continuous basis. The mecha- 
nics of the arrangement can be some-what like this. 

The detailed syllabus (which will include a clear formulation of 
the objectives of that-course) as drafted by the committee of 
courses will be circulated to all teachers. They, in turn, will be in- 
vited to frame questions in relation to the syllabus. There will be 
no restrictions on the number of questions that they may frame, 
In fact the larger the number of questions framed, the more ex- 
tensive will be their participation. All the questions thus framed 
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will be sent to the university office and presented to the com- 
mittee of courses at its next meeting. Obviously quite a number 
of these questions will be repetitive. These can be deleted. In the 
case of the rest, if found suitable in relation to the objectives of 
the syllabus already formulated and circulated, these would be put 
on the list of approved questions. A considerable amount of edit- 
ing and classification will be required, This would be necessary so 
as to put everything on a systematic basis instead of having it in 
а haphazard manner. In other words, pre-testing of questions 
would be an important condition which must be fulfilled before 
these are included in the pool. 

Àn important aspect of this scheme is to treat it not as a once- 
in-a-life-time-affair. That would be to completely misunderstand 
the objectives of the scheme, The scheme requires as a matter of 
fact that, as a part of their instruction, the teachers should keep 
on framing questions in collaboration with their students and that 
this exercise is undertaken not only once in a year but repeatedly 
and at intervals. Indeed some of the questions framed earlier can 
be rejected and new ones framed after sometime, This will indicate 
not only a greater sense of participation on the part of teachers 
and students but also a deeper understanding of the subject on the 
part of both, 

These questions would belong, according to the scheme, to the 
various categories suggested above, There would be essay-type 
questions, short-answer questions, structured questions, objective 
questions, indeed all the various categories enumerated in the fore- 
going pages. In the pool of questions maintained by the university 
office, the questions would be also classified under these various 
headings and maintained accordingly, As a matter of fact, it is 
visualised that the larger the number of questions the easier it 
would become to carry through any innovations that might be de- 
cided upon. Sometimes the number of such questions may run to 
hundreds and this, so to speak, would be a measure of the success 
of the сһеше, 

Most crucialto the whole scheme is the involvement of students 
in the formulation of questions, Teachers are accustomed to de- 
signing questions for their students as a part of their normal work. 
What is proposed now however is that students too, and in larger 
and larger numbers, should be associated with this task. This can 
be done in more than one way, Teachers can formulate questions 
and try them out on their students. Wherever necessary they can 
amend them in the light of students’ performance and criticism 
received. Alternatively students themselves may propose questions 
and those can be tried in the class and finally adopted for inclu- 
sion in the proposed pool of questions. This will also help in the 
pre-testing of questions referred to above. 


Should these questions be regarded as completely confidential 
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or should these be public property? Opinion was divided on this 
question. Those infavour of making them public maintained that 
ifa student knew the answers to all the questions in the pool noth- 
ing better could be expected from him. Others countered by saying 
that in regard to certain types of questions, mainly relating to 
application of knowledge to new situations, keeping them confi- 
dential was desirable. No unanimous decision could be arrived at 
in the matter. A kind of consensus was however reached whereby 
if the pool of questions was extensive and the number of ques- 
tions included was several hundreds (thousands if they are of the 
objective type) nothing would be lost by making them public. 

As should be evident from the details of the scheme (and these 
are mostly tentative in character), the principal responsibility for 
initiating and carrying the change through would devolve upon 
the committee of courses. In other words, leadership has to be pro- 
vided by a group of knowledgeable and forward-looking people. 
If a few of them can come together in a certain committee and 
are vested with the power of laying down the syllabus, formulat- 
ing the objectives of study, processing the very large number of 
questions received from teachers and students, the most decisive 
step in favour of change would have been taken. But if anyone 
of these pre-conditions is either missing or if the persons involved 
are weak in motivation and strength, the possibility of accom- 
plishing the change would to that extent diminish. 

Two further points may be made here. Since there will be a 
large range of questions to choose from, the task of the paper- 
setter would be considerably simplified. Instead of having one or 
two question-papers set by him it should be perfectly feasible, and 
convenient, as far as he is concerned, to have a larger number of 
question-papers set. Any one of these chosen at random can finally 
be printed. Another variation on this proposal could be that in 
order to minimise the chances of mass copying, a problem which 
has assumed serious proportions in recent years at certain places 
particularly at the under-graduate level, a number of different 
question-papers (with almost the same difficulty value) are distri- 
buted simultaneously to examinees in a hall. Since students sitting 
next to each other would be solving different question-papers, the 
chances of their communicating with each other would diminish, 
if not disappear. 

Whatever has been said above applies to other forms of testing, 
such as practicals, oral tests, etc. Whether the question-papers 
thus set are also required to be moderated or not is an issue that 
needs to be examined. If it is maintained that the pool of ques- 
tions has already been sifted and, in a sense, moderated by the 
whole committee and that the question-paper is drawn primarily 
from that pool of questions, moderation does not seem to be 
all that incumbent. On the other hand, it can be argued that 
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moderation is a concept of much wider significance and therefore 
these question-papers also ought to be moderated. On balance the 
seminar was in favour of the latter point of view. 


Reproduced from : 


Report of a Seminar on Examinations in Higher Education held by the 
Association of Indian Universities in 1971. 


APPENDIX II 


А MINIMUM PROGRAMME 


1. Examinations occupy a very important place in our educational 
system and have today become the central pivot round which the 
whole of education including the syllabi, course of study, method 
of teaching, employment potentialities etc. must revolve. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that examinations have a determin- 
ing influence not only on the system of education but on the stan- 
dards of teaching and research and the careers of millions of stu- 
dents. Students appearing at university examinations are, in a 
manner of speaking, marked for life. 

2. The present system of examinations in our universities with 
its lack of reliability, validity and objectivity and undue emphasis 
on rote memory and regurgitation of knowledge has come in for 
much adverse criticism during the last three decades or so. It is 
also said that examinations have acquired such a stranglehold over 
theteaching-learning process that what we have got today is a sys- 
tem of examinations and not of education. Keeping in view these 
and other related considerations, the University Grants Commis- 
sion had endorsed the ‘Plan of Action’ on Examination Reforms 
and through wide-ranging consultations in a series of regional 
workshops evolved a consensus in favour of three important meas- 
ures of reform viz. continuous internal evaluation, question banks 
and grading. A number of universities responded to these sugges- 
tions in a positive way and many more are trying to restructure 
their examinations in accordance with the prescribed guidelines 
and framework. It goes without saying that the University Grants 
Commission continues and would continue to support these meas- 
ures, both academically and financially. 

3. While the above measures have already created an impact, 
an ugly spectre has raised its head during the last two or three 
years. The incidence of mass copying and use of unfair means has 
increased to such an extent that examinations in some of the uni- 
versities are becoming a farce. Many universities are unable to hold 
examinations according to schedule or even to put in the requisite 
number of teaching days before holding examinations. The actual 
conduct of examinations has become a nightmare. Notes and other 
materials are smuggled in the examination halls and answers to 
question-papers are announced on loud speakers. Sometimes, there 
isa constant threat to the life and limb of the invigilators or 
examiners. Consequently, examinations and degrees awarded by a 
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number of universities have suffered in their credibility. The con- 
cerned universities are unable to properly discharge the trust which 
is put in them by the legislatures to certify the quality of graduates 
which they produce. Hence employers have had to introduce their 
own examinations for recruitment.In the event, the worst sufferers 
are thousands of students and their Parents and guardians. 

4. The University Grants Commission takes a serious view of 
these developments especially because it has Statutory responsi- 
bility and stake in the maintenance of standards of teaching, re- 
search and examinations. While Teiterating its support for long- 
term perspectives of examination reforms as spelt out in *Exami- 
nation Reforms — A Plan of Action', the Commiss 


versities would implement the various measures with immediate 
effect and latest by the beginning of the academic Session 1982-83, 


(a) Syllabus|Question-Paper 


(i) The syllabus in each paper should be demarcated into well- 
defined units/areas of content along with a topicwise break- 
down. The units may be numbered. 

(ii) Examiners should be free to repeat 
examinations. This is necessary in order to e 
do not leave out important portions of the syllabus. Instructions 
to paper-setters should be amended accordingly. 

(iii) There is often a very wide choice given to students for ans- 
wering question, say 5 out of 10. Such overall choice restricts the 


desir с ‚ it may be provided 
by alternate questions in each unit of the syllabus. 
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examination centres from the range of loud-speakers айа other 
interference, flying squads and stern action in all cases i volving 
copying and use of unfair means. 

5. The University Grants Commission attaches such great im- 
portance to the above measures and to their implementation that 
it has decided to continuously monitor the programme. In pur- 
suance of the above, the Commission would (a) collect syllabi, 
question-papers, answer-books on random sampling basis, infor- 
mation regarding number of teaching days etc., (b) collect infor- 
mation regarding steps taken by the universities for the proper 
conduct of examinations, (c) link developmental assistance 
(specially for quality improvement programme) with the effective 
implementation of the suggested measures and (d) explore the 
possibility of holding national-level examinations for the award 
of fellowships, research associateships etc. 

6. It is the earnest hope of the University Grants Commission 
that universities would implement the minimum examination re- 
form programme in the spirit in which it has been formulated and 
would regard examinations not merely a tool of evaluation but 
as a means of promoting better education which implies improv- 
ed teaching-learning progresses, promotion of study habits, greater 
use of library and laboratory facilities and continuing interaction 
between teachers and students. 


Reproduced from a UGC document issued in December 1982. 
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rik Singh at Banaras Hindu University, The examinati 
in India, particularly at the university level discussed by the au 
been a source of despair not only to students but also educationalists. 
for several decades, In critically discussing the various attempts made 
,and ideas put forward to improve the system, the author not only makes 
several constructive suggestions but also identifies the real problems 
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that should be tackled and which have too often been ignored. 
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